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wicked, it will always have its fascination. When it is looked
upon as vulgar, it will cease to be popular. The change will
of course be slow, and people will not be conscious of it. They
will not say, "We will not war against France because her
prose is perfect," but because the prose of France is perfect,
they will not hate the land. Intellectual criticism will bind
Europe together in bonds far closer than those that can be
forged by shopman or sentimentalist. It will give us the
peace that springs from understanding.

Nor is this all. It is Criticism that, recognizing no position
as final, and refusing to bind itself by the shallow shibboleths
of any sect or school, creates that serene philosophic temper
which loves truth for its own sake, and loves it not the less
because it knows it to be unattainable. How little we have
of this temper in England, and how much we need it! The
English mind is always in a rage. The intellect of the race
is wasted in the sordid and stupid quarrels of second-rate
politicians or third-rate theologians. It was reserved for a
man of science to show us the supreme example of that "sweet
reasonableness" of which Arnold spoke so wisely, and, alas!
to so little effect. The author of the Origin of Species had,, at
any rate, the philosophic temper. If one contemplates the
ordinary pulpits and platforms of England, one can but feel
the contempt of Julian, or the indifference of Montaigne. We
are dominated by the fanatic, whose worst vice is his sincerity.
Anything approaching to the free play of the mind is practically
unknown amongst us. People cry out against the sinner, yet
it is not the sinful, but the stupid, who are our shame. There
is no sin except stupidity.

Ernest. Ah I what an antinomian you are!

Gilbert. The artistic critic, like the mystic, is an antinomian
always. To be good, according to the vulgar standard of
goodness, is obviously quite easy. It merely requires a certain
amount of sordid terror, a certain lack of imaginative thought,
and a ^ certain low passion for middle-class respectability.
^Esthetics are higher than ethics. They belong to a more
spiritual sphere. To discern the beauty of a thing is the finest
point to which we can arrive. Even a colour-sense is more
important, in the development of the individual, than a sense
of right and wrong. ^Esthetics, in fact, are to Ethics in the
sphere of conscious civilization, what, in the sphere of the
external world, sexual is to natural selection. Ethics, like
natural selection, make existence possible. ^Esthetics, like